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A TARDY APOLOGY. 


I am going to tell a conversation-story ; that is, a 
story which is not new to certain dinner-tables—or 
rather was not, five-and-twenty years ago—but 
which, to the best of my belief, was never in print. 
It must, therefore, be new to many persons, and 
especially to those who reside out of the range of 
metropolitan gossip. I relate it, for the same 
reason that the translations used to be appended 
to quotations from the Classics—for the sake of 
the country gentlemen. Do not, however, be 
alarmed, ladies, lest it should be what is called a 
‘gentleman’s story’—one of those romances of real 
life which are very judiciously reserved until your 
charming but repressive presence is withdrawn. 
It is quite proper, and yet exceedingly interesting. 

‘What a fuss about a story!’ do you say? 

Ah, how little you know what is the position 
of the public story-teller now-a-days, when what 
is superciliously called ‘light literature’ is the 
trade of so many of us. Do you narrate an inter- 
esting anecdote, after dinner or at it, no matter 
how exalted the board—field-marshal’s, prime- 
minister's, Heaven knows what ’—it is ten to one 
but one of the company, in no way to be distin- 
guished from yourself or the other noble guests 
(for the Grub Street uniform is now no longer 
worn), will presently slide up to you, with a 
muffled: ‘I beg your pardon, but may I make use 
of that little narrative ?’ 

You nod. 

‘Thank you. It is original, of course?’ 

*O yes. I read it myself in the ——.’ 

‘What, sir! Why, you might have ruined me! 
The idea of repeating things that have appeared in 
print!’ j 

He is, in fact, exceedingly indignant, until you 
whisper to him that you are yourself in the same 
line of business, and that the anecdote in ques- 
tion is therefore copyright—when he respects it 
accordingly. You may have dined on it half-a- 
dozen times already, and hope to do so as many 
more—with a change of company. This last 
proviso is all important. There is nothing more 


embarrassing than to hear some unhappy man 
beginning to tell a long story with which the 
company are already acquainted. It is not per- 
mitted in the best circles to use a cat-call or scrape 
with your boots, so that your pent-up disgust has 
no safety-valve ; you have got to sit it through. 
In the countenances of your fellow-sufferers you 
perceive a polite hatred, which in the lower classes 
would foreshadow manslaughter, and you know it 
is only the reflection of your own expression. But 
he goes on to the bitter end, and delivers his point 
amid a solemn silence ; except, perhaps, that out of 


courtesy the host gives a feeble chuckle, just as 


one says ‘Thank you’ to the young woman whose 
execrable performance on the piano we have been 
aiding and abetting by turning over her leaves. 
Bad as such conduct is, yet it is better to tell an 
old story than to reprint one. Imagine the feelings 
of the Editor of this respectable Journal upon 
receiving, within a few hours of publication, some 
such letter as the following : 


Str—I have been a subscriber to your agreeable 
periodical for more than half a century, and was 
always under the impression that its articles were 
imdependent of other sources. The narrative in 
yesterday’s issue is, however, obviously, though 
dexterously, stolen from ——. 


The thing is too horrible to be imagined by a 
contributor, although more than one editor could 
speak to its having actually occurred; but you will 
perceive how necessary it was, for one in my 
position, to anticipate a possible, ‘Why, this is as 
old as the hills,’ from any reader of the following 
narration. 

You may have heard it, my good soul, but you 
have never before read it. 

But if I pride myself upon one thing more 
than another, as a professional contributor to the 
periodicals, it is on my abstinence from all digres- 
sion, Some writers, who are paid by the page, 
often expand their articles unnecessarily, and, in 
particular, preface what they have to tell with 
much superfluous and extraneous matter. Now, 
whatever be my faults, I do go straight to my 
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point—when my story is so fortunate as to possess 
one—at once and without delay. 

Reader, are you acquainted with Numismatology ? 
You are not? That is most fortunate: the story I 
have to tell you would otherwise not be half so 
interesting ; for it is concerning old coins, of the 
science of which I know absolutely nothing, and I 
shall therefore doubtless make mistakes that would 
disgust an archeologist, but will pass undetected 
by a less ghoul-like intelligence. 

There was a certain amateur collector called 
Crawshay, who took as much pains to gather 
together ancient coins as a Jew attorney devotes 
to current money. He had more gold in the 
coinage of Tiberius Cesar than ever I had in that 
of Victoria. He had as many denarii as other 
folks pennies. He had some excellent (Greek and 
Hebrew) Talents. His personality might have 
been very literally described as L. s.d. He valued 
none of these riches for their intrinsic worth, but 
rather in inverse proportion to their usefulness. 
The more tarnished and old-world they were, the 
better he liked them. He was the most famous 
Numismatologist in England; what you and I 
would call ‘mad about coins.’ Of course, there 
were other maniacs of the same persuasion, both 
male and female. One Mrs Trevor, and a Sir 
Archibald Lovell were, in particular, his friends 
and allies, and kept opposition collections of the 
same sort of ruab—— I mean of disused metal. 
They would have murdered one another to gain 
possession of a half-crown of the period of Socrates, 
or a sixpence of the currency of Darius. They 
quarrelled worse than Whig and Tory over the 
relative value of their respective cabinets. But 
they were on most intimate and cordial terms. 

The three were on one occasion invited by the 
superintendent of the numismatological department 
in the British Museum to draw that cover together, 
and especially with the view of investigating a 
certain Galba—coin of the emperor of that name, 
price twopence-halfpenny perhaps in Roman cur- 
rency, but of absolutely incalculable value, since it 
was the only one known to be in existence. A 
brand-new thousand-pound note would not have 
pleased any one of the three so much as the 
possession of this probably battered piece of metal. 
They accordingly approached its shrine with beating 
hearts. The cabinet, looking like a cucumber frame 
—with a separate space lined with white paper, and 
covered with glass, for every specimen—was care- 
fully unlocked, and the precious coin displayed. I 
can’t describe it, because I never saw it; but let us 
imagine a small round object, jagged at the edges, 
and with an inscription only to be made out with 
a magnifying glass : 


‘This is THE Gaba !’ said the Curator. 


It was passed from one to the other, and then 
returned with reverent hand to its casket. Other 
coins were taken out, examined, praised, and 
appraised. The exhibition was concluded, and 
the Curator was about to lock up, when he sud- 
denly exclaimed : ‘ Why, bless me’ (though it was 


9 to have lost that 


a striking expression than that), ‘where’s the 

‘Don’t look at me like that, sir,’ answered Mr 
Crawshay angrily, for he read suspicion in the 
official’s eye ; ‘I am not a Togue and a vagabond. 
My pocket is not a Galbalunzie’s wallet.’ 

‘Somebody’s got it,’ observed the Curator darkly ; 
‘that’s certain : the coin is no longer in its place. 
Lady and gentlemen, it’s very unpleasant, but it 
was here a minute ago, and now it’s gone. It’s as 
much as my place is worth (to use rather a vulgar 
alba. What’s to be 

one 

‘Sir? said the lady promptly, ‘if there is a 
Female Searcher maintained by the establishment, 
I am quite willing to be searched,’ 

ut Ws w very white. ‘ Nei 
male nor female shall ava mn said he. 

‘You are my personal friend,’ observed the 
Curator sighing, ‘or at least you were so, before 
this unfortunate occurrence ; I cannot, therefore, 

rmit force to be employed : you perceive my 

. reeive everythi except the Galba, 
that tag had looked for it 
everywhere in the meantime) ; ‘ but I cannot sub- 


mit to be searched.’ 

So the Curator bowed the out, with feelings 
more easily imagined than described, and sat down 
to make his report to the directors. 4 

Now, although, as before hinted, the baronet and 
the lady would have gone to great lengths them- 
selves to gain possession of any ancient piece of 
metal with scratches upon it, they had no idea of 
other people yielding to such temptations. They 
felt positively certain that friend Crawshay had 
stolen the Galba, and they cut him accordingly. 
The Curator also omitted to invite him (as he had 
been used to do), when anything very old and 
admirable was turned up at Pompeii or in Central 
America, to come and inspect it; and he never 
unlocked his cabinet for anybody, but let folks 
gloat over his treasures through the glass: 
‘ Although,’ said he with a sad smile, ‘it is like 
shutting my stable-door after the steed is stolen” 


Crawshay was a numismatologist, 
Crawshay was a thief, 

Crawshay had come to his house, 
And THE GauBa had come to grief ; 


that was agreed upon on all hands, for the space of 
five years. 

At the end of that period, a y of the 
time of Valerius Maximus was picked up in 
Mesopotamia, secured by the British consul in 
those parts for a few hundred purses of sequins, 
and forwarded to the Museum. The Curator, 
though still depressed, was sufficiently recovered 
by this time to enable him to bear to see another 
— coin lying in the compartment that had 

en occupied by his dear departed, and the 
Valerius was vrmpmey placed in that sacred 
spot. While this was being effected, with due 
care and reverence, he felt some hard substance 
under the white paper, lifted the paper, and there 
was the Galba! 

A few minutes were doubtless devoted to thank- 
fulness and affection, and then the ghost of that 
broken friendship with poor Crawshay began to 
haunt him. Money does much mischief every day, 
but it is rare, let us hope, for a threepenny bit 
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(or so) to sever human hearts after a lapse of so 
many centuries. The man of science had still a 
heart, and it was touched: you may say, Perhaps, 
that his head must have been also touched to take 
so great an interest in extinct currencies, but that 
is to adopt a superficial view of men’s pursuits. 
There are metaphysicians in the world, and even 
persons who devote themselves to what they call 
the science of Heraldry, ‘the couple of jackasses 
fighting for a piece of gilt gingerbread’ Inscrutable 
folks to you and me, and for that very reason, not 
to be condemned by us. I say the Curator’s heart 
was touched. He went out and hailed a four- 
wheel, for, though it was the month of June and 
a lovely day, a m would not have answered 
his purpose. He drove to Sir Archibald’s house, 
and carried him off to Mrs Trevors; then 
the three went on to poor injured Mr Crawshay’s. 
That unfortunate gentleman had had nothing to 
support him for five years under the most 
unmerited obloquy but a good conscience and his 
excellent collection of coins. They found him 
seated opposite to his cabinet, > bronze 
‘Pharaoh,’ just sent to him from the Pyramids, 
but which he had a painful suspicion came from 
a manufactory in Birmingham, as indeed it did. 

Directly he saw them, he bowed coldly, and 
remarked to the Curator: ‘So you have found 
your Galba.’ 

‘I have found the Galba, rejoined the official 
with emphasis, jealous for the honour of his 
treasure even in that supreme moment of repentance. 

Mr Crawshay smiled contemptuously. ‘ You are 
come here, you three, I suppose, to make tardy 
apology for having suspected me of theft ?’ 

‘Really,’ stamme Mrs Trevor, ‘things did 
look so very unpleasant, Mr Crawshay, we did not 
know what to think, 

‘I can but apologise, said Sir Archibald with 
dignity. 

‘You see, you wouldn’t be searched, my good 
sir, remonstrated the Curator. 

‘No, I would not be searched; and now I will 
tell you why,’ answered Mr Crawshay. ‘I daresay 
it did look suspicious——Take your seats, if you 
please, and I will shew you something.’ 

The collector touched the spring of a secret door 
in a cabinet, = out flew a little te he 
took from it something wrapped up in silver-paper, 
and placed it in the Sorat hand. ‘ That is the 
most precious thing in my possession,’ said he. 

‘Why, it’s a Galba!’ cried the Curator. 

‘It’s the Galba, sir, or at least as much deserving 
of the definite article as is the one in the Museum. 
It came into my hands only the day before you 
asked me to come and inspect your imen, and 
I took it in my pocket, to compare the two. The 
coins were identical ; and your boast of the Museum 
a secured a unique piece was an empty brag, 
sir. was about to do myself the pleasure of 
proving this, when you suddenly exclaimed that 
the coin had disappeared. Imagine my disappoint- 
ment, and likewise my well-grounded alarm. 
I been searched, that Galba would have been found 
upon my person. No one would have believed 
that it was a duplicate. I should have stood before 
you a pent trot thief. As it is, I have been only 
a one.’ 

‘ We are very sorry,’ exclaimed the three visito: 
but not with one voice, for the Curator’s tone had 
a more genuine melancholy than that of the others. 
He was disgusted to find there were two Galbas. 


Had | French.’ They were closed 


‘I do not blame you for your suspicions,’ said 
Mr Crawshay coolly. ‘But the temptation, you 
see, was not so great in my case as you imagined 
it to be—I should like your valuable opinions 
upon this Pharaoh-Necho.’ 


LONDON’S LOST GATES. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP, I. 


THE London of our nineteenth century, disdaining 
all boundaries, throws out its 
runners as if it seriously intended to annex half 
the home counties to its overgrown body. Time 
was when the metropolis was of a different mind, 
and gloried in keeping itself to itself. As the 
walled capital of an Anglo-Saxon kingdom, it was 
contented with four gates, and found them suffice 
for the ingress and of men and merchandise. 
With the growth of its population and the expan- 
sion of its hy and 
became n , and by the inning o 
twelfth century Cotes boasted seven double-gates. 
Its monkish chronicler, while proudly recording 
the fact, omits to state where the gates stood ; but 
there can be little doubt that Fitzstephen’s seven 

tes were those of Aldgate, Aldersgate, Ludgate, 
Cripplegate, Bishopsgate, Newgate, and the Tower. 
Stow, it is true, omits New: in favour of Bri 
gate, which stood on London Bridge until it fell 
in 1436, when it was rebuilt, only to be ruined 
by Falconbridge thirty-five years later. It seems, 
however, to have been partially restored again, as 
the author of a description of London in 1708 says: 
‘Bridgegate is near the south end of London Bridge, 
opening into the city, where is a strong portcullis, 
pe with the queen’s arms on one side, and the 
city arms on the other, and the remains of two 
figures of human bodies” There is no evidence 
that Newgate was non-existent in Fitzstephen’s 
time, and he expressly speaks of his seven gates 
as connected with the city wall, which effectually 
disposes of the claim of Bridgegate. 

Architecturally speaking, the gates of London 
were in no way remarkable, being ——_ strongly 
built structures, consisting of a portcullised arch- 
way flanked by square, round, or octagon towers, 
with or without posterns for foot-passengers. An 
one who has seen St John’s Gate, Clerkenw 
may form a oy good idea of what the city gates 
were like. Each gate was in charge of a sergeant- 
at-arms, who occupied the rooms above it, and 
with his men kept watch and ward thro h the 
night. In the daytime, the gate was guarded by 
two armed men, whose chief duty lay in enforcing 
the payment of the tolls, and preventing le 
from passing into the city. When extra precautions 
were requisite, the beadle summoned the men of the 
ward to act as armed watchmen, either in their 
own persons or by means of paid substitutes. In 
1258, Henry III. ordered all the gates to be closed 
at night, ‘ to prevent the perfidious practices of the 
against himself when 
the citizens espoused the cause of Simon de Mont- 
fort ; and although they had to pay dearly for 
barring their city against their king, when the 
great baron was oy the Londoners were spirited 
enough to put the papal legate in prison for — 
to lecture them upon the subject. Holinsh 
records that a folk-mote was held at Paul’s Cross 
1 at which the kings of England and 


e attended, when command was all 
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the mayor ‘that the gates of the city should be 
kept with armed men, as before by the king of the 
Romans was devised.’ In 1320, when the parlia- 
ment of the White Bands met at Westminster, and 
the barons’ army lay encamped in the suburbs, the 
mayor appointed a guard of a thousand armed 
citizens to keep watch at the gates; but seven 
years afterwards, when Edward II. asked for assist- 
ance, the Londoners replied, ‘they would shut 
their gates against all foreign traitors, but must 
decline to find men or money for his use. 

The Londoners of those days seem to have been 
kindly disposed towards any one who unfurled the 
flag of rebellion. In 1388, they — their gates 
to the malcontent nobles, led by the Duke of 
Gloucester ; and some ten years later, Bolingbroke 

through them amid the acclamations of the 
crowd. Even Jack Cade was made welcome by 
the citizens ; for had they done their duty, that 
stout assertor of the superiority of arms over brains 
would never have enthroned King Mob in the 
streets of London. In the succeeding century, 
London took a loyal turn, warding her gates 
against the great rebellion of Wyatt and his fol- 
lowers, in 1554, as had been done when Kett dis- 
turbed the land. Again, in 1586, the city authori- 
ties —— for any eventuality that might arise 
‘upon the dangerous threatening from the conspir- 
acies of the papists,’ by setting an extra guard at 
every gate, and ordering the portcullises to be 
made ready for sudden use. In the famous Armada 
year Elizabeth, by her Lords in Council, directed 
mund York, an officer of repute, to draw up 
instructions for the ‘marshalling of the city of 
London into a true form of discipline, to be used 
in time of occasion. York calculated London 
could muster a hundred and fifty thousand fighting- 
men for its defence ; and among other provisions 
for that object, advised that the six gates should be 
closed at ten o’clock every night, and the keys 
deposited with the lord mayor; no man being 
allowed to enter the city after that hour, except by 
an order from the Queen’s Council. Captains of 
the watch were to be appointed, one for Aldgate 
and Bishopsgate, one for Aldersgate and Cripple- 
gate, and a third for Ludgate and Newgate ; their 
tive posts being settled by lot every evening ; 
and seeing that townsmen naturally fore ease 
and profit, the citizens were only called upon to 
furnish twenty-five men for the nightly guard at 
each gate, to ward it from eleven to three o’clock, 
matters being so arranged that a man’s turn of 
duty only came once in twenty days. 

When parliament, in 1648, being in a moral 
mood, issued an ordinance forbidding Sunday 
tippling and gambling, the populace of London 
rose in armed protest, overpowered the trained 
bands, surprised Newgate and Ludgate, and carried 
on the usual wild work of a town-mob, until Fair- 
fax, with a “ywe of regiments, restored order. 
When Richard Cromwell retired from the post he 
was incapable of filling, the Londoners declared for 
a free parliament, upon which Monk marched into 
the city to enforce obedience to the mandates of 
the Long Parliament. Pepys writes, under date 
February 9, 1660: ‘I called at Mr Harper's, who 
told me how Monk had this day clapped up many 
of the Common Council, and that the parliament 
had voted he should pull down their gates and 
mpreeneg their posts and their chains, which he 

o intend to do’ The next day, he records that 
Monk had pulled down the most part of the gates. 


Bishopsgate, Cripplegate, and Aldgate suffered the 
most; but all the gates were more or less damaged, 
However, the House soon repented, for twelve days 
afterward it ordered that the gates should be set 
up again at the expense of the state. The follow- 
ing year, the Veunerites broke through the city 
gates twice in the open day. In 1662, in conse- 
quence of the murmurs about the selling of Dun- 
kirk, all the city gates were closed at night and 
double-guarded. They were closed too during the 
Great Fire, but left unwatched—those who should 
have been on duty, probably being engaged in 
saving their own property elsewhere. Four of the 
gates succumbed, or all but succumbed, on that 
memorable occasion. These bulwarks of the ca 
ital were once more set in order and carefully 

1arded, when the news reached town that the 

retender’s army was approaching Derby. ‘This is 
the last proceeding of the kind of which we can 
find any record, and most likely it was the last time 
the gates of London were ‘ watched and warded,’ 
for in less than twenty years after, there were no 
gates to watch and ward. 

The four principal gates were Aldgate, Alders- 
gate, Ludgate, and Cripplegate ; and of these, the 
first named claims precedence on the score of 
antiquity, seeing it was called Aeld or Old Gate in 
the charter granted to the Knightenguiid by Edgar 
in 967. Aldgate, of which Chaucer was some time 
lessee, spanned the old Roman road to the ferry 
at Old Ford, and was included in the property 
bestowed upon the Priory of the Holy Trinity at 
its foundation by the consort of Henry I. In those 
days, it was the og tesa for the processional 
punishment awarded to loose women; any noto- 
rious offender of that class being taken to the gate, 
her head decorated with a hood of rayed cloth, and 
a white wand placed in her hands ; and thus marked 
out for public recognition, she marched, accom- 

anied by the town-music, to the pillory, where 
Sos offence was proclaimed. The procession then 
moved on through Cheap to Newgate, where the 
offender was thrust out of the city. If this expo- 
sure failed to work a reformation, a second walk 
through the city quickly followed, entailing the 
additional ceremonies of a public hair-cropping 
and solemn forswearing of her calling for ever. In 
James L’s reign, an unlucky fellow, who had 
ventured to speak disparagingly of Gondomar, the 
Spanish ambassador, was, by command of the king, 
whipped from Aldgate to Temple Bar. 

Aldgate was an important strategic point, and 
always one of the first places attacked by any force 
bent upon of London. On 
Sunday, the 24th of May 1215, while the ple 
were at church, the Army of God, as the ms 
dubbed their armed array, marched through Ald- 
gate without opposition, and disposed of all things 
in the city as they listed, spoiling the friars’ houses, 
and razing the abodes of the Jews. The ease with 
which the rebel force passed such an important 
defensive post was probably due to its being led by 
Robert Fitzwalter, Castellain and Chief Banneret 
of London, to whom the guardians of the gate 
owed some sort of allegiance. This bold baron 
was a citizen of credit and renown, and in time of 
war, was bound, by the tenure of his office, to 

resent himself at St Paul’s with nineteen armed 
Reanesen, to receive from the hands of the mayor 
a banner of light red, bearing a figure of St Paul 
carrying a sword in his right hand (may be, the 
origin of the well-known city dagger), which banner 
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Fitzwalter undertook to guard to the honour and 
profit of the city. When he had taken the banner 
in his hand, the banneret mounted his charger, 
and the communal bell rang, culling the citizens to 
follow the banner of St Paul to Aldgate. On 
reaching the gate, the precious banner was deliv- 
ered to a trusty keeper; while the mayor, Fitz- 
walter, and two of the wisest men of each ward 
adjourned to the adjacent pee and took counsel 
together how the city might best be defended from 
attack. 

The guardians of Aldgate were alive to their 
duty a couple of centuries later. On the 14th of 
May 1471, the Bastard of Falconbridge, who seems 
to have possessed the audacious spirit of his Shak- 
spearian namesake, at the head of a riotous and 
evil-disposed company of shipmen and water-side 
roughs, augmented by certain of the commons of 
Essex and Kent, demanded passage through the 
city. Receiving a denial, the base-born rebel ‘set 
upon divers parts thereof, as Bishopsgate, Aldgate, 
London Bridge, and along the water-side, and shot 
guns and arrows, and fired the gates with cruel 
malice, and fought so fiercely, that he won the 
bulwarks of Aldgate. The defenders of the gate, 
however, proved equal to the emergency. The 
porteullis was let down, and the rebels thus cut 
off from their friends fell victims to their temerity. 
Then stout Alderman Basset and the recorder 
ordered the portcullis to be raised again, and sally- 
ing forth, drove Falconbridge back to St Botolph’s 
Church, just as a force under the Lieutenant of the 
Tower came up. Assailed at once in front and 
rear, the rebels were soon in utter rout, and fled 
in confusion, hotly pursued by the victorious citi- 
zens as far as Mile End, Poplar, and Stratford. So 
well did the city aldermen acquit themselves in 
this affair, that Edward IV. knighted no less than 
a dozen of them for their valorous conduct! 

The ola gate saw demonstrations of a pleasanter 
nature. hen a general muster of the citizens 
was called in 1532, they assembled in Mile End 
Fields, where the names of all men between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, dwelling within the 
city and its liberties, were taken down. This 
rough census over, the corporation and official per- 
sonages put themselves at the head of all the able- 
bodied men who boasted the possession of ‘ white 
harness ’—that is, white coats and breeches, with 
caps and feathers of the same innocent hue—and 
marched under ~— and through the city for 
the edification of bluff King Harry. Here, too, 
some years later, in a theatre built at the entrance 
of the gate, the lord mayor, the recorder, the 
aldermen, and sundry court officials and gentle- 
men ushers, waited to welcome Mary de’ Medici, 
queen-mother of France, for whose use the city 
rulers had provided a crimson velvet coach, em- 
broidered with gold within and without, drawn 
by six horses of great price, and a litter to match, 
drawn by two magnificent mules. 

In 1606, the old gate was taken down, and a 


coins were turned up in digging to the foundations, 
and the architect had copies of two of them cut in 
stone, and placed on the east front of the new gate. 
On the same side was set up a statue of King 
James in gilt armour, with the lion and unicorn 
crouching submissively at his feet, and statues of 
Fortune, Fame, Peace, Love, and Charity, to keep 


ets in their 


ments stood a pair of soldiers, with b 


i= company. On the top of the bg battle- 


new one built Martin Bond. Several Roman. 


hands; and the gate was crowned with a gilt sphere, 
supporting a vane. The cost of all this was some 
four thousand pounds, and it was three years 
before the work was done. Ben Jonson, in his 
Silent Woman, asks: ‘How long did the canvas 
hang before Aldgate? Were the people suffered 
to see the city’s Love and Charity while they were 
rude stone, before they were painted and bur- 
nished ?’—teaching us two things, namely, that 
our ancestors went in for coloured sculpture, and 
were not more expeditious than ourselves in the 
matter of public works. So Aldgate remained 
down to 1708 ; between that year and 1720, James 
and his attendant beasts vanished, to make wa‘ 
for a large window ; the other statues soon follow 
saving the city’s Love and Charity, which stood by 
the gate to the last. The rooms over this gatewa 
were originally apportioned to one of the lo 
mayor's carvers; but in 1750 they were used for a 
charity-school. 

Stow, translating Aldersgate into the elder gate, 
gives it the palm of age over Aldgate ; but the form 
of the name, let alone the derivation of it, is not to 
be settled with any certainty. In old documents, 
it is found written down Aeldresgate, Althergate, 
and Aldrichesgate ; and some incline to believe it 
took its name from certain alder-trees growing 
near the site—a supposition supported by the fact 
of St Ann’s Church, Aldersgate, being known as St 
Ann of the Willows. It was through this gate 
James I. entered London as king of England and 
Scotland, an event not forgotten by Gerard Christ- 
mas, when the task of rebuilding the gate was, in 
1616, confided to him. Over the archway of the 
new gate he placed a statue of James on horseback, 
with the arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
just above him; while om the city front his 
majesty appeared seated on his throne. In niches 
on the east and west sides, stood figures of the 
fons wes Jeremiah and Samuel, with the texts: 
* Behold, I have hearkened unto your voice in all 
that -ye said unto me, and have made a king over 
you ;’ and, ‘ Then shall there enter into the gates of 
this city kings and princes, sitting upon the throne 
of David, riding in chariots and horses, they, and 
their princes, the men of Judah ; and the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem; and this city shall remain 
for ever” This was one of the two gates forced by 
the Fifth Monarchy men, and one of those nearly 
destroyed by the Great Fire. 


FOUND DEAD. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—THE MAGIC DISC. 


THE just indignation and high spirit which had 
supported Charles Steen throughout his late adven- 
ture, gave place, before he had even reached the 
house in Clifford Street, and sat himself down in its 
desolate parlour, to depression and stupor. The 
calamity that had overtaken him was indeed nothing 
less than overwhelming. That he had lost his 
‘situation,’ as Mr Blissett had termed it, was a very 
small portion of the misfortune indeed. He was 
about also to lose his friends, for if he ventured to 
retain them, he was well convinced it would be 


greatly to their own hurt. It was evident that, at © 


all hazards, including false witness and conspiracy 
—for, for all he knew, this Morris was playing into 
his patron’s hands—Mr Blissett was determined to 
sever him from all at—what in his heart he had 
begun to consider—home. For what reason, he had 
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not just then the patience to ask himself. His 
visiting Allgrove would be the si he felt con- 
vinced, for the painter’s cutting off that ‘ provision’ 
which he had made +. about to make) for 
Christie. Nay, would his enmity even stop there? 
Such a man as the painter had proved himself to 
be, was capable of working harm to anybody, even 
to the poor widow and her child. ere was no 
crime, after that day’s experience, for which Charles 
would not have given him credit. If he was mad 
—as he almost hoped he was—there was indeed 
a devilish method in his madness. 

Steen did not fear the law, even if Mr Blissett 
should venture to attempt to make him eee a 
criminal ; he did not fear for himself at all, but for 
others. But even on his own account, he felt ex- 
tremely wretched ; more so than even when he was 
in the House of Refuge, dominated over by the brutal 
Curtis, and without means or calling. His — 
against the man who had lifted him from that 
ea for the time, in a heart most 
susceptible of gratitude, all remembrance of benefit. 
He had been used as a cat’s-paw for at least one vile 

urpose, and upon his refusal to have share in the 
ness, he had been thus infamously calumniated. 
And for how long had this plot been preparing? 
At all events, ever since the engagement of this 
man Morris. Even if he had consented to assist in 
the betrayal of poor Eloise, it is probable he would 
have found himself in the same position as at 
present. When Mr Blissett had told him where 
the notes were placed, and bid him not take them 
out until the last moment, it was plain that the 
snare was laid. His patron, then, even before his 
return from abroad (for Morris had per J come 
to England with him), had resolved to get rid of 
him, and in this infamous fashion. They were to 
part, but Mr Blissett was still to keep him under 
is thumb. The painter’s strange conduct when 
he last left Clifford Street, the eager desire that 
he should be off, and his coming secretly to the 
railway station to make sure that he had gone, 
the looks of hatred and suspicion with which, too, 
he had been regarded—all these occurred to Steen’s 
mind, as soon as it had sufficiently recovered to 
begin to reflect. Was it that the patron felt that 
his protégé knew too much of him, and must be 
effectively silenced? But if so, wh did he set 
him such a task as the perusal of his private 
letters, so many of which exhibited their recipient 
in so evil a light? Was it to lull any suspicion 
that the young man might have entertained of the 
painter's enmity, by an affectation of confidence, 
whereby, too, the scheme of the bank-notes might 
be more effectually perpetrated ; or was that sifting 
of his private correspondence a mere flaw in the 
plot, to be accounted for only upon that one sup- 
ition which had so often obtruded itself upon 
Bteen’s mind—namely, that Mr Frederick Blissett 
was mad? Considering the fact that his brother’s 
letters—which it was clear he was annoyed to find 
the young man had read—had been suffered to 
remain among the rest, Charles was inclined to the 
latter explanation of the occurrence. 


The unhappy young fellow, after brooding over 
his sad case i all its bearings for hours, occupied 
himself in ing up as accurate an account as he 


could frame of the pecuniary obligations under 
which he lay with ome to his patron, without 
any reference to the services he had rendered per 
contra. Until he had disc every penny of 
this self-imposed debt, he felt he could never feel 


a free man. He would live on two shillings a day, if 
some employment did not present itself, and pay 
that off, at all hazards. Whatever the painter 
bestowed upon him, should be returned at once, 
The next morning, he would examine his little 
wardrobe for that purpose, for a ~~. would 
now seem a very shirt of Nessus. fore retiring 
to rest, he wrote one brief note to the widow, 
and one to Mr Mellish; assuring them, though 
he was forbidden further correspondence, of his 
unalterable affection and gratitude, and ing 
them—whatever misrepresentations they might 
receive—to judge him according to their own 
knowledge of him: indeed, he did not fear the 
effects of any slander either at Rill Bank or the 
rectory. He would post those letters on the 
morrow with his own hand, and then, having 
secured some cheap lodging elsewhere, present 
himself to that good curate who had shewn himself 
already willing to serve him when he was at the 
Refuge. That was the only plan, after much 
thought, which at present occurred to him. 

How often do we mortals weary and cudgel our 
brains in the formation of designs that not only do 
not succeed, but are destined never to be put into 
execution! Hell, they say, is paved with good 
intentions, and we may reasonably hope since they 
are treated with such scorn, that our bad intentions, 
which never blossom into actual sin, may similarly 
not be considered very noteworthy ; but where is 
that Limbo placed to which embryo projects, 
neither good nor bad, and which perish in the 
bud, are consigned? For certain it must occupy a 
prodigious space ! 

After a short night of broken slumber, Charles 
Steen arose, and having dressed himself, put care- 
fully aside all such articles of clothing as been 
presented to him by his late patron. Among 
these was that indifferent suit—a very shabby one 
for a person of erp dandified nature to 

which he put on that first morning in 

Prifford Street, and the sight of which had so 
ety excited his new patron’s anger. He 
remembered the very words that he had used, and 
how he had —_— to certain stains upon the 
waistcoat with fastidious loathing and disgust. 
‘Burn it, burn it!’ he had cried out, and when 
Steen had said that there was also silver in it, he 
had cried: ‘ Keep it yourself, or throw it on the fire 
also’ Steen had not burned the clothes, being 
under the impression that Mr Blissett had only 
used the words with the meaning that he did not 
wish to set eyes on them again; and as for the 
silver, it was not current money at all, but merely 
an old coin which he had found in a side-pocket of 
the vest, and which lay there still, for in putting 
the garment away he had forgotten its existence. 
Now, however, as he held the waistcoat before him, 
and his fingers came against the hard substance in 
the pocket, the whole occurrence flashed upon him. 
He took out the coin, meaning to place it with the 
other things when a curious 
phenomenon took p e whole room on a 
sudden to spin round with him; his knees 
trembled under him; all the blood in his veins 
He sat down perforce upon the bed, and then 
to shake and shiver as tho he were on 

the verge of a dangerous fever. e small but 
tolerably solid piece of silver which he still held 
in his hand, seemed to have acted upon him with 
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which the influence of the ‘disc’ of the electro- 
biologist effects upon its susceptible victims. For 
a minute or two, he was not sufficiently master of 
himself to know what had happened, or even where 
he was ; but sighing deeply, and passing his right 
hand over his forehead, like one waking from an 
evil dream, he found that he still clutched the 
stained waistcoat in his fingers. This, with a 
shudder, he threw from him, with much the same 
_ of disgust that his patron himself had used, 

en sat, while minute after minute went by, 
rape J intently at the coin which he retained in 
his other hand. And yet it was no magic circle, 
but simply, as we have said, an apparently ancient 
piece of money, with the effigy upon it almost 
obliterated, although a very accurate observer 
might perhaps, as Charles did, dimly discern the 
outlines of a man and a horse. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—CONVICTION. 


Such was the working of the magic disc, that, so 
far from posting the letters he had written over- 
night, Charles threw them both into the fire, and 
with his brain in a tumult of fear and horror— 
but not perhaps without some hopeful dreams as 
well, for the excellent young fellow was but human 
—set out at once for Allgrove. Yes ; the spot he 
had made up his mind, only a few hours before, to 
shun for years, and perhaps for ever, he was now 
bent upon visiting with the utmost possible dis- 
= He reached the railway-station just in time 
or the first train that stopped at Chudleigh. What 
he should do when he reached his journey’s end, 
was to depend upon circumstances; but in the 
meantime, he had to frame some plausible explana- 
tion for so soon revisiting Allgrove, and also for 
as speedy a return to London. It was most likely 
that the news of his disgrace would have already 
reached the cottage, and perhaps the rectory also, 
through the post. Mr Frederick Blissett would 
hardly have lost time in telling his own story in his 
own way. If what he feared—but, as I have said, not 
without a secret gleam of hope, neither unnatural 
nor altogether selfish—should turn out to be ground- 
less, Charles would but have come down to take his 
leave in person instead of by letter, and would at 
once write to his former patron to tell him so, at 
the same time passing his word to henceforth 
abstain from future communication with his con- 
nections. If, on the other hand, his apprehensions 
proved correct, his return to town would be still 
more imperative, and his late interview with Mr 
Frederick Blissett would not be perhaps, after all, 
his last. As he thought of this—as he sat alone in 
the otherwise vacant carriage—he shuddered, as he 
had done but once before in his life—namely, upon 
that same morning—and felt for his former mn 
that which, since yesterday, he thought he could 
never feel—a touch of pity. 

At the station, he procured a fly at the little 
inn ; the driver, newly taken on at the establish- 
ment, and a stranger to him, was full of the inci- 
dents of the neighbourhood, which he imparted to 
his fare with great _ 

On the brow of that hill, where Mr Mellish had 
sarge to him the same office of cicerone in so 

ifferent a manner, he stopped, and pointed out 
with his whip to the long valley lying ‘west- 
ward, which les had seen so often, not only in 


the very place as you be going to, sir, murdered 
there one morning. But perhaps you may have 
heerd on the matter?’ 

*T have heard that he was killed there,’ returned 
Charles carelessly ; ‘but accidentally thrown from 
his horse, as I understood! 

‘Ah! no, sir—not he, poor gentleman, The 
crowner’s ’quest returned “ Wilful Murder;” and 
you mark my words: theyll find him out some 
day—I mean the man as did it. They allus do, 
sooner or later, bless you; allus—— Come u 
horse, wut.’ And his whip-lash gave the flourish 
which was lacking to his verbal eloquence. 

Steen was not so credulous as Miss Eloise Bird, 
but at such a time and place, the: driver’s words 
sounded ominous ~~ and certainly did not 
lessen the oppression that py ste heavily upon 
his mind. Even the sight of the charming little 
— with its shining woods and river, gave him 
no pleasure. The errand on which he had come 
was too weighty and terrible, now that he had 
reached the spot on which it had to be accom- 
es. for any light thought to intrude itself. 

ortunately, what was y known, or what he 
had to tell of recent events which pertained to 
himself, would be sufficient to account for the 
gloom he felt it impossible to shake off or conceal. 

Mr Mellish was not at the usual — of espial, 
in his little parlour, and he passed the rectory, he 
was glad to think, unseen, and drove straight to 
Rill bidding the fly-man ‘put up’ at the 
inn, and be in readiness for his return to town. 
His reception at the co was so warm and 
affectionate, that he felt at once that Mr Blissett’s 
‘statement of facts’ had arrived, and that the 
widow and her daughter wished to shew him how 
little they believed and how much they despised 
it. 


‘If this trumped-up piece of infamy,’ observed 
Mrs Blissett, in contemptuous reference to her 
brother-in-law’s letter, ‘ proceeded, my dear 
Charles, from any other person, or persons, no 
matter how respectable—such as the bench of 
bishops, for instance—we should not have given 
credit to one syllable of it; but coming as it does 
from Mr Frederick Blissett, you may imagine how 
much credence it got from me. As for Christie, 
she blushes, you see, for the relative that could 
imagine such a baseness, and well she may. And 
indeed, there is only one excuse for him—the man 
is mad,’ 

‘The man is mad,’ repeated Charles mechani- 
cally. ‘I do confess, my dear Mrs Blissett, that 
idea has occurred to me of late so often that it has 
almost become conviction.’ 

‘He must be mad,’ cried Christie with indigna- 
tion, ‘ to call you a thief, Mr Steen—for that is the 
shameful word he writes—or, if he is not mad, he 
is something a great deal worse.’ 

The echo of those last words was taken up in 
the young man’s heart, although he did not give it 
utterance: ‘Or, if he is not mad, he must be 
something a great deal worse.’ 

‘And does he call me anything else beside a 
thief?’ inquired he, with a grave smile ; ‘ that is, 
if I am not asking for any breach of confidence?’ 

‘You should have read the whole precious com- 

ition, my dear lad, returned the widow, ‘if you 
Pad arrived a few hours earlier; but the fact is, as 
soon as she learned its contents, Miss Christie 
there—the little Fury—tore it up, and threw it in 
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reality, and in the charcoal sketch, but in per- 
turbed dreams, Blissett, of 


the fire, 
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‘Yes, indeed,’ cried that young lady with a 
charming glow in cheek and eye, ‘to keep such a 
thing was almost as abominable as to write it! I 
will answer for it, Mr Mellish burned his letter 
also,’ 


Charles regarded her with a grateful look. ‘ Ah, 
said he, musing, ‘the rector also an account 
of my misdemeanours, had he?’ 

Yes, Mr Frederick must have been bitter 
against you indeed,’ answered the widow, ‘ for his 
letters were always wont to be short scraps, 
whereas both these were quite biographical 
memoirs: all that we knew before about you, in 
fact, only misstated in such ludicrously ignant 
fashion, that Mr Mellish and I had quite a hearty 
laugh over them’ 

‘J did not laugh, cried Christie, her ire flashi 
through her tears ; ‘I thought them wicked, crue 
lies. The man that could invent them would do 
anything. “Uncle Fred” indeed, as he calls him- 
self! I don’t wish to hear of him, to think of him, 
to be reminded that he is my uncle at all!’ 

‘There!’ quoth the widow archly; ‘you see, 
Mr Steen, what disunion you have caused in a 
heretofore attached family! “A chiel amang us 
takin’ notes,” as the poet says. How could you 
do so?’ 

‘How can you laugh at it, mamma?’ pleaded 
Christie reprovingly. ‘1t seems to me too shocking 
even to think of. 

‘How can I cry at it, darling? I have lon 
lamented to see one for whom I entertain so hig 
a respect as Charles, in the employment of your 
uncle, and I am glad he is about to leave it, no 
matter at what temporary inconvenience to him- 
self.—For you, if I know you,’ added she, address- 
ing the young man, ‘are not one to eat the bread 
of idleness, but will make your own way in the 
world with honour and profit.’ 

‘At all events, dear Mrs Blissett,’ answered 
Charles with modesty, ‘I will endeavour to merit 

our good opinion. I certainly do not fear work. 

he worst of the future that lies before me is that 
I must needs be separated from—from you and 
Miss Christie, and 3 good rector—for I know 
not how long’—— 

‘Why so?’ interrupted the widow with astonish- 
ment. 

‘I have promised it,’ stammered Steen. ‘I have 
passed my word—or seemed to him by my silence 


‘to do so, which is the same thing—to Mr erick 


Blissett.’ 

‘To Mr Frederick? What has he to do with 
you now, Charles? What is the matter?—There ’s 
some mystery here, cried she, while the young 
man remained silent—‘ Christie, dear, leave us 
alone for a little, will you?’ 

The young girl, trained in habits of obedience, 
and notwithstanding that her white face expressed 
anxiety at least equal to that displayed by her 
mother, rose at once and left the room. 

‘Now, Charles, let there be no secrets between 
us two.’ 

‘I am glad, dear madam, you have sent Miss 
Christie away,’ said Steen, after a short pause. 
‘The reason that I have to give for my—my 
separating from all who are dear to me—would 
annoy, and perhaps distress her, since the neces- 
upon her account.’ 

ts Blissett, who, as usual when greatly excited, 
had raised herself painfully on the couch, sank 
back with a sigh of relief. She had evidently 


expected some communication of quite another 
sort; but now, while Steen still blushed and 
stammered, she ed him with an encouraging 
smile; and yet she was as far off from guessing 
the true cause of his embarrassment as ever. 

‘Before giving my reason, dear Mrs Blissett, I 
would like to exact one quay. and to ask one 
question—conditions which you may be sure are 
not impertinent. You must promise, then, to 
conceal what I have to say from Miss Christie.’ 

She shook her head. ‘ My daughter and I have 
all things in common, Charles.’ 

‘At least, however, you will not tell her until I 
am gone.’ 

‘I will promise that, Charles. Now for the 
question ?’ 

‘Did you receive any information, dear madam, 
from Mr Frederick, this morning, concerning your 
daughter?’ 

‘ Not a word.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, I happen to know that it is his 
intention to make some immediate provision for 
Miss Christie.’ 

‘Indeed,’ returned the widow carelessly. ‘ What, 
then, is the reason of this sudden, yet tardy 
generosity ?” 

‘He is going abroad for a long sojourn, and 
poms he feels it fitting—as indeed it is—that 

e should leave his only blood-relation here, in 
circumstances more in accordance with his own,’ 

‘You are not speaking like yourself, Charles,’ 
said Mrs Blissett quietly: ‘these stilted phrases 
conceal something behind them. I am sure they 
do. Come, let me help you, as they do in court, 
by a question or two. Have you any reason 
to suppose that Mr Frederick contemplates 
matrimony ?’ 

‘No, madam. He has simply seen reason—or 
aa ype to have done so—to ly dissatis- 
ied with my poor self; so much so, that his 
disfavour will extend, I fear, to all who shew me 
any kindness,’ 

‘Ah, I see now. Even to the object of his 
present beneficent intentions—his niece?’ 

‘That is so, my dear madam! 

‘But we shall not give you up, Charles, for so 
many hundreds a year, for all that,’ said the 
widow smiling. 

‘That is only what I from your 
gracious lips,’ returned the young man fervently. 
‘It deeply gratifies me to hear it; but, neverthe- 
less, it cannot alter what is my fixed purpose. 
Nay, such generosity, if I should take advantage 
of it, would make my conduct all the baser. I 
must—indeed, I must, dear madam—he henceforth 
a stranger to you and yours. Even if you were to 
reject Mr Frederick’s provision, which, for your 
daughter’s sake, I trust you will not do—and fo 
sure Mr Mellish will be of the same opinion—even 
then, I say, I could never come back to Aligrove, 
as in the old happy time.—You do not misunder- 
stand me, dear madam ?’ 

‘I understand you well, Charles,’ said the widow 
tenderly. ‘You will act as your conscience tells 
you to do, and it would ill become me to dissuade 
you—Christie and I also have our notions of 
what is becoming.—So you have lost your patron 
and your friends at a single blow, it seems!’ said 
she compassionately, after a little pause. ‘In ex- 
acting the promise you speak of, did this auto- 
cratic gentleman, may I ask, make any provision 
for you ? 
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‘He did offer me a large sum of money, dear 


‘But you did not take it? That’s a brave lad!’ 
cried the widow admiringly. ‘ Yet still, on account 
of the threat—implied or expressed—with — 
to Christie, you mean to exile yourself from 
Allgrove 

‘There is no other course open to me, dear Mrs 
Blissett. I would far rather self-exiled than 
received beneath your roof under such circum- 
stances; besides, [ am not cast down, you see. 
Time, of which plenty lies before me, may bring 


days.’ 

‘True,’ said Mrs Blissett with a heavy sigh, 
‘you are yet young. In the meantime, dear boy, 
what are ie 3 plans?) Have you any money to 
start with? I am afraid that piece of extravagant 
generosity’ —~ Jo to the gay little piano) ‘ has 
crippled you sadly.’ 

‘ Nay, dear madam, I have enough and to spare, 
I assure you.’ 

+ not a penny of what was that man’s, you 
say 

‘Not one. Every pene | that he ever spent 
upon me shall also be repaid ; then I shall begin 
to breathe ; then I shall have power to work,’ 

It was the first time, in Mrs Blissett’s presence, 
that Charles Steen had ever shewn (and even now 
only by his tone and features) an hostility, or even 
a disrespect, towards her brother-in-law. 

‘Ah, you have found him out?’ cried she, her 
eyes gleaming with fierce pleasure. ‘ Frederick 
Blissett is a base man, sir—is he not ?” 

‘Well, I confess? said Charles with affected 
carelessness, ‘I shall be as glad to cry quits in the 
matter of pecuniary obligation to Mr Frederick as 
Christian in the allegory was to get rid of his 
burden” (He took the ancient coin out of his 
pocket, and endeavoured to spin it upon a little 
table that stood between him and. the widow’s 
sofa.) ‘I intend to apply to the clergyman in 
town who was my friend of old, continued the 
young fellow, ‘and see what he can do for me; I 
cannot ask the good rector, because Mr Frederick’s 
interdict extends to all at Allgrove ; otherwise’—— 

‘Great Heaven !’ ejaculated the widow suddenly, 
her white face turning to a dreadful leaden hue ; 
‘where did you get that coin?’ 

‘ Well, curiously enough, answered Charles with 
as much unconcern as he could assume, and not 
daring to lift his eyes towards his interrogatress, 
‘that is just the one possession still remaining to 
me for which I have to thank Mr Frederick.’ 

‘Frederick—Frederick Blissett gave you that 
coin?’ gasped she. ‘When? Where? How did 
he get it ?—Give it here.’ 

harles looked up now. The invalid was sittin 
bolt upright, clutching with one hand the back o 
the sofa for support, the other was eagerly stretched 
out to receive the coin. The hunger in her face 
was wolfish—terrible to see. 

‘Give it here—give it to me, I say’ 

He placed the coin in her trembling fingers, and 
they carried it eagerly to her eyes. 

‘Tt is the same,’ gasped she; ‘I should know it 
among ten janet I saw it last in his dear 
hand. Tell me, sir—if you know—how came that 
man—your master—in possession of it? Do you 
hear me? Speak.’ 

It is a question which even Bishop Butler did 
not leave behind him entirely settled, whether we 
poor mortals, who tell so many fibs every hour, 


are ever justified, by the strict rules of virtue, 
under any possible circumstances, in telling a lie at 
all. It must be conceded to Mr Charles Stee: 
that whether justified or not, he firmly biovl 
himself to be so, and, moreover, that the lie he did 
tell was a magnificent specimen of its class, and 
one which recent hours of thought had brought to 
perfection in readiness for this very occasion. 

‘ Mr Frederick Blissett received it, madam, from 
some official quarter immediately after the coro- 
ner’s inquest. He expressed a wish to have some 
memento of your poor husband’s death, and the 
coin was sent to him, in answer to his application, 
as a matter of course, when the other articles were 
returned to you at the Hall.’ 

It was impossible to resist the force of such an 
explanation, delivered too with the business-like 
air of an unprejudiced registrar of births and 
deaths, who is supplying information you have 
purchased for a shilling. 

‘Thank Heaven! thank Heaven !’ ejaculated the 
widow, feebly wiping her forehead, upon which 
the dew of unutterable horror had gathered. ‘God 
forgive me for what I had in my mind before you 
spoke, Charles!’ 

The sense of relief experienced by the young 
man was hardly less than his companion’s, al- 
though he took care not to shew it. One part of 
the terrible task before him was at least accom- 
plished: he had verified his worst suspicions with- 
out arousing those of the widow; nay, he had 
even laid the latter to rest, and with how great 
comfort to herself! For this woman, so resolute 
against her brother-in-law, while his guilt was but 
a figment of her own morbid brain, had been 
shocked to the uttermost when she saw, as she 
fancied, the evidence of his crime placed before 
her eyes. Even now, so prostrated was she by 
her late exertion, that be offered scarce any 
opposition to Steen’s departure. 

A — that he should find Christie in 
the little dining-room beneath, did not prove 
heard tgood-bye” to mamma; 

ou saying ‘ -bye” to 
said she, in sheting tem, ‘and so I crept in here. 
O Charles, it sounded like a farewell.’ 

‘I trust not—I think not, Christie, said he 
encouragingly. 

‘And I must be content with this, and not ask 
you what it all means ?’ 

‘You must not, dear Christie. Your mother 
will tell you all. There is a dark cloud over us 
just now; but it will pass, and there will be 
sunshine again—the old soft sunshine. I must be 
in London to-night.—Good-bye.’ F 

And in a few minutes he was again upon his 


way. 

Time, indeed—one hour more or less—might be 
just now of the greatest possible importance ; for 
suppose Frederick Blissett should yet go abroad, 
notwithstanding that he was disappointed of his 
fair companion ? Supposing he should start, with- 
out (as was probable enough) giving any clue to 
his destination, before that question could be put 
to him to which the widow had just received so 

cious a reply from Steen—‘ How came he by 
that coin ?” pape this was an inquiry far 
more difficult and awful for him to answer—How 
came he in possession of it before, according to his 
own shewing, he had received the news of his brother's 
decease? For Charles well remembered that the 


passionate words: ‘Burn that waistcoat, and the 
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money too,’ were spoken in the studio, before they 
entered the breakfast-room, where lay the letter 
announcing Squire Blissett’s death. No wonder, 
then, there been such magic in this coin, the 
appearance of which, so coinciding with that 
described by Jem Templar, had at once conjured 
up in Steen’s terror-stricken brain the image of a 
fratricide! The only loophole of escape from this 
suspicion had lain in an accidental similarity in 
the coins ; he had gone down to Allgrove for the 
sole p of having this point decided. There 
were only two persons living who were capable of 
doing so: Jem engben who had found it, and Mrs 
Blissett. Of the former’s powers of discrimination 
in the matter, Charles had no high opinion, and, 
besides, the honest fellow was ost certain to 
ip about the thing, and especially to the little 
octor, who so often visited the Druid stones, and 
who was just the last man in the world to whom 
Steen would have had it revealed. Mrs Blissett’s 
testimony was convincing, and her future silence 
upon the matter might fe depended upon. She 
never spoke of the circumstances connected with 
her husband’s death to any one, except perhaps to 
Christie, and he felt sure she would not of 
what had so shaken her that day, even to her. He 


had got back the coin into his own possession, so | d 


that the sight of it should not provoke discussion 
or inquiry. He felt convinced that he and one 
other man might for the future be the sole human 
repositories of the terrible secret. That he him- 
was in ion of it, there was scarce an 
room for doubt. A score of corroborative circum- 
stances now flashed upon him, which even long ago 
had aroused, as we have seen, his vague suspicions, 
But now, each was a revelation in itself. He could 
now make only too probable a guess at the cause 
of that strange behaviour of his patron’s upon the 
night of their first acquaintance. The painter's 
nervous terrors; his disinclination to be left alone; 
his reiteration ‘of the fact that his illness had 
confined him to his bed for so many hours—hours 
in which he had not been in Clifford Street at all, 
but had been journeying in the train, or over the 
downs upon a terrible errand, which had at last 
been accomplished in Burslem Bottom. He remem- 
bered the anxiety with which his patron had 
inquired of Mrs Maude as to whether any one 
called to see him upon the preceding evening ; 
apprehensive, without doubt, that importunity 
ight have gained admittance, and the vacant 
the empty room, been discovered. The very 
circumstances under which the painter had engaged 
him were almost unaccountable, except upon the 
ground that all this was true. 

Mr Blissett had visited the Refuge in search— 
not of a model, for he had hardly made use of him 
as such at all—but of some one whom he could 
make his companion, as well as his creature— 
to relieve the intolerable terrors that agitated his 
morbid and conscience-stricken soul. me one, 
too, that he might send down, whither he dare 
not himself venture, to Allgrove, who might 
supply him with the local news—scandals, sus- 


which his wrath—that it 
engaged him as his ‘librarian,’ forgetting 
that none himself that he 
possessed a library ; e offe im a 
salary, which the painter, burdened with _“ 
and almost without a shilling, could have 


no prospect of paying, only that he knew that 
he was even then the master of Morden Hall, 
That Mr Frederick should have been jealous of his 
brother, was natural enough, but that he should 
have resented with such fury any defence or praise 
of him (as in the case of that bundle of letters), 
and that he should have regarded the widow and 
her daughter with such hostility, could only arise 
(as it now seemed to Steen) from the consciousness 
of having committed some cruel fraternal wrong, 
wn could his sudden enmity to Charles—that 
otherwise inexplicable change from confidence to 
hate—have been aroused by anything save the 
consciousness that he had rendered himself to the 
young man an object of suspicion? How could 
that enmity have become so relentless as to cause 
him to seek his ruin by such infamous m 
were it not inspired by terror, and the need for 
keeping one who might prove dangerous, under his 
thumb for ever? 

Lastly, what could have moved his wretched 
patron to reproduce with his pencil, only to erase 
them as soon as completed, the exact spot where 
the squire had met his end, and those likenesses 
of the dead man himself, of which Mrs Maude had 
spoken, except that morbid longing which mur- 
erers are said to feel to revisit the scenes of their 
crimes, to gaze upon the faces of their victims, 
but which in the painter's case had found so 
characteristic a channel ! 

If any one of these reflections had been sufficient 


y | to awake his wonder of old, how far more power- 


fully did it strike him now; while the cumulative 
force of all was absolutely overwhelming. 

How the position of affairs had changed since 
that time when the widow, moved by mere instinct, 
or, as it seemed, by groundless prejudice, had 
bidden him, with such mysterious solemnity, be 
the avenger of innocent blood! She had given 
up her own suspicions as unfounded at the very 
moment when they were capable of being resolved 
into awful certainty ; while he himself was about 
to become a voluntary avenger! What? An 
avenger upon his patron, the man who, with 
whatever motive, had raised him from obscurest 

verty, and the near and only relative of Christie 

issett? No. There lay a more difficult task 
before Charles Steen than that of mere avenging. 


THE LIGHT-SERVICE 


LIGHT-HOUSES are not only objects of interest to 
those whose life is spent on the deep, but also to 
those who have no calling whatever afloat, as is 
testified by the numbers of persons who regularly, 
on their holiday excursions, visit these establish- 
ments, and inscribe their names in the visitors’ 
books. Most of the light-houses, however, to 
which the public find their way are shore-stations, 
and somewhat different to those to which we shall 
most particularly make reference. 

Many of us, perchance, when leaving the Land’s 
End, and passing the Longships, or perhaps when 
running down Channel by the Eddystone, have 
felt some little curiosity to know something of the 
inmates of these solitary dwellings in the sea ; and 
the object of this paper is to make the reader 
acquainted with the services rendered by the 


keepers of our rock light-houses. 
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Look at that light, burning bright and clear in 
the darkness of the night. It looks more like 
some brilliant star than as if the hand of man 
had aught to do with it; and yet it is carefully 
watched and guarded. <A keeper, whose sole duty 
is to attend to it, is ever by it; and a sentinel in 
the presence of the enemy is not held more 
responsible for his trust than a light-keeper when 
on watch in the lantern. If he falls asleep on 
his post, or the light goes out during his watch, 
he must prepare himself for: instant dismissal 
from the service. Nor can the sentence be 
called severe, when we reflect on the dreadful 
consequences which might ensue from neglect of 
this kind. It is, however, only justice to the 
Trinity Board itself, and to its servants, to say 
that night after night, as darkness comes on, the 
lights round the coast of England shine forth 
without fail or fault; and that, with the solitary 
exception of Dungeness, where a valuable experi- 
ment is being tried, not a single station has 
suffered its light to become momentarily extin- 
guished at night for years. 

The light-service consists of two distinct classes 
—the light-house service ; and the light-vessel, or 
floating-light, service. The men who enter the 
latter must be able seamen; but to the former, 
with which we have now to deal, men of a higher 
and better educated class are appointed. The pre- 
vious occupations of candidates for this branch of 
the service vary exceedingly. Valets, stewards, 
poot-makers, tailors, schoolmasters, mechanics, and 
lawyers’ clerks are to be found amongst the num- 
ber nominated by individual patronage; but in 
the case of the Trinity Board’s nominations, the 
nominees are invariably the sons of old servants 
of the Board, or persons having some claim on the 
service. An amusing story is told of one candidate 
for the situation of light-keeper, who, as usual on 
first appointment, was sent down to the Trinity 
wharf at Blackwall. Now, this man, it seems, was 
from some remote rural district, and had never 
either seen the sea, or even been in a boat before 
in his life; and it being necessary for him to go 
on board one of the steam-vessels lying off the 
wharf, he turned to one of the other men, as if 
struck by an idea for the first time, and said: 
‘ Have you ever to go out to light-houses in boats?’ 
Then, receiving an answer in the affirmative, he 
made some excuse for leaving the wharf as quickly 
as possible, and was never seen or heard of after- 
wards. Let us hope that he obtained some 
employment more congenial to his tastes on terra 


But although the occupations followed by some 
of the men previous to their admission to the 
service are little calculated to be of use to them 
in their new calling, it must not be supposed that 
the light-keepers, as a class, are any the less 
efficient on that account. Every candidate, after 
producing certificates of birth, health, and char- 
acter, and passing his examination in the ‘three 
Rs’ at the Trinity House, is appointed on proba- 
tion as a supernumerary light-keeper at the 


Trinity Wharf, and placed under the o- of 
an instructor, who teaches him everythin t is 
needful in the way of light-keeping. He learns 
how to clean, light, trim, and regulate both the 
common Argand and dioptric lamp ; how to take 
the latter to pieces, and put it together again ; and 
how to effect such slight repairs as it may require 
in the way of replacing a pump-leather, or using 
the soldering-iron. e is also taught how to 
polish reflectors properly, and how to adjust them; 
and is required to become proficient in the working 
of a common steam-engine, and in the manage- 
ment of a steam fog-horn. He likewise has op 
tunities of witnessing the testing of oil, and of 
being present at some of the experiments with 
lights which are constantly being made at the 
Trinity House, His education, therefore, as may 
be seen, is not neglected at this period of his life ; 
and by the time he is reported ready to proceed to 
a station, he has acquired many little accomplish- 
ments of which he was previously devoid. 

Generally speaking, a light-keeper, while still a 
supernumerary, is sent to do duty egy at 
some station where a keeper happens to be ill, or 
the like, before being permanently appointed him- 
self as an assistant-keeper. Or he may be sent to 
D ess for a few weeks, to acquire a knowl 
of the magneto-electric light, and thereby 
another item to his stock of accomplishments. 

When a vacancy comes to his turn, he ceases to 
be a supernumerary, and is appointed to a rock 
or pile light-house as an assistant-keeper. The 
junior keepers of each rank are always stationed 
at rock establishments, so that every man gets at 
least two spells at such stations—one on first 
appointment, and —_ on promotion as a junior 
— keeper. me get an extra spell or two 

ides, for it occasionally happens that a man is 
sent back from a shore to a rock station, as a 
punishment for some offence which is ly 
thought deserving of dismissal. 

Life at one of these rock establishments is, as 
may be supposed, anything but exciting; and 
many a young keeper keenly feels at starting the 
loneliness of the life he has chosen. 

It might seem to the uninitiated as if all the 
rock-stations were much alike, and that when men 
are quartered in such prison-like dwellings, there 
can be scarcely any circumstances to affect the lives 
of the inmates of one in a different degree from 
those of the others; but it is not so. Each station 
has its own peculiar advantages and disadvan‘ 

And first of 2 we may observe that rock light- 
houses are divided into two classes: isolated 
stations, and those that are within signal-distance 
of the shore. The former have four keepers, one 
principal, and three assistants ; the latter, one prin- 
cipal, and only two assistants. One keeper 

each light-house is always on shore, in —Z a 
month, so that, at isolated stations like the dy- 
stone, Smalls, or Longships, there are oe three 
men; and at stations within si ing-distance, 
such as the Needles or the pile light-houses, in 
the entrance to the Thames, two men. Formerly, 
all rock-stations had of 
kee and consequently only two men on duty 
at pm ; but the death of a ed at the Eddy- 
stone, and the awful circumstances under which 
his comrade was compelled to keep the body for 
weeks, in order to prove the absence of foul play, 
made it desirable stations of this kind sho 
never be without less than three men. The 
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keepers at the stations nearer the land have the 
advan of coming ashore every third month; 
while their brethren farther out, though having 
lighter duty to perform, and shorter watches to 
keep, labour under the great disadvantage of only 
coming on shore every fourth month. Three long 
months—the time it takes one to get to the anti- 
podes—are spent at the rock. Three long months 
at the same kind of work, day after day, Sunday 
and Monday all the same. To realise fully what 
kind of a life this is, we must just fancy how we 
should feel if compelled to stay at home in our 
own houses for three months, and then to remember 
that in addition to the mere remaining indoors, the 
keepers are without comforts, visitors, or news, 
and dependent on persons in the same lone condi- 
tion as themselves for such pastimes as they can 
contrive. In a light-house where only two keepers 
are on duty, the men often see very little of each 
other, for at night, while one is on watch in the 
lantern, the other is sleeping ; and in the daytime, 
while one is cleaning the lamps and lighting- 
apparatus, the other is enga in cooking, or 
keeping the various parts of the building in order. 

he size of the rock on which the light-house 
stands is also a consideration with the men, for at 
some stations it is possible, in fine weather, to get 
a fair amount of exercise by scrambling over the 
rocks at low tide ; while at others, the only way of 
taking a constitutional is by running up and down 
the stairs in the tower. At one pile light-house, 
the men are so fortunately placed as to be able to 
Tun across the sand to the neighbouring shore at 
low tide and a letter. This, it need scarcely 
be said, is looked upon as a perfect luxury in the 


way of light-keeping. 

Tien little points contribute to- 
wards making a station a good one or the reverse. 
The Eddystone, for example, is considered one of 
the best of our rock light-houses, on account of 
its ‘cheerful situation,’ and because the relief is 
stationed at Plymouth, which seems to be a 
favourite place of residence with the men. The 
Plymouth Breakwater Light is a still more desir- 
alle etubidhenses to belong to, being so much 
further in-shore, and honoured with hosts of 
visitors ; although, it seems that the latter do 
not pay quite so well as formerly, at least if we 
interpret aright the remark of an old keeper, that 
‘now-a-days, it seems to be the rule in eve 
trade to do an immense amount of business wi 
small profits.’ 

t the a of each month, if the weather 
be not unfavourable, the relief comes round, 
bringing with it a fresh supply of water, and 
such small stores as are required from time to 
time—the stores for the use of the establishment 
itself are delivered annually. The relieving- 
day—it is indeed a day of relief—is always 
a gala-day at the rock, the man whose turn it is 
to come on shore being generally in the highest 
spirits ; while his comrades feel that another month 
has away, and that their time is coming 
round again. Between the monthly relieving- 
days, the people at the rock are not unfrequently 
visited by the powers that be ; indeed, the keepers 
at the remotest stations must ever be prepared to 
have their establishments inspected, for steamers 
move swiftly now-a-days, and Trinity yachts more 
swiftly than the swiltest. A committee of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House can be on 
the rock without giving more than half an hour’s 


notice of their approach, even in broad daylight ; 
and they expect to find everything in apple-pie 
order in any of their establishments, at any hour. 
The superintendent of the district, too, drops in, in 
a quiet sort of way, every now and then, just to 
see how things are going on, and that all are 
well. Occasionally, too, visitors of perhaps a more 
welcome description—although, under such cir- 
cumstances, men would perhaps be glad to see 
their worst enemies—present themselves. A fish- 
ing-boat calls, and leaves an offering of fish, and 
ro a letter away for the shore; or a pleasure- 

rty from a yacht lands, and runs over the 

uilding, criticising it according to its own peculiar 

notions, and asking the keepers all sorts of extra- 
ordinary questions. The only other visitors are 
sea-fowl, who have not unfrequently flown at night 
with such force against the lantern as to shiver 
the plate-glass in pieces. 

But if the keepers of rock light-houses have 
few visitors to devote their attention to, they have 
at least as good a share of work to occupy their 
time as usually falls to the lot of ordinary men, 
for, in addition to the actual watch kept in the 
lantern—which, like all night-work, is ae oe 
and wearying—there is a t deal to done 
in the daytime, not only in the way of cleaning 
the light-apparatus and premises generally, but 
in keeping detailed accounts of the expenditure 
of oil and stores, filling up copious meteoro- 
logical reports, and preparing sundry returns. 
For a man of sedentary habits and a reflective 
turn of mind, this sort of life would appear, at 
first sight, to be eminently suited; and yet such 
is not exactly the case. Very often, a man of a 
cheerful disposition, with a taste for society, stands 
the dreariness and desolation of this style of living 
much better than the quiet silent man, who 
frequently becomes moody and morose under it, 
and has to be removed to the shore, to prevent 
his getting into a still worse state. Instances 
have occurred in which poor fellows have com- 
pletely lost their reason ; but such cases are not 
numerous, care being taken to remove a man if 
his health is likely to become seriously affected. 
But although rock-life has an injurious effect 
upon a few of the men, yet the great majority 
seem to thrive uncommonly well on it ; and it is 
by no means unfrequent for men who have been 
transferred to the shore to apply to be allowed to 
remain where they are. Indeed, there are men at 
the present moment serving at rock-stations, who 
have remained there, by their own choice, as long 
as twelve and even seventeen years. One great 
inducement to continue to serve at a rock is the 
victualling allowance which is granted to the 
keepers at stations of this kind only. Eighteen- 
pence a day is a great addition to the income of a 
aoa man; and rather than forfeit it, many an 

onest fellow kisses his wife and children, and 
goes off for his three months’ spell at the rock 
without a murmur. 

Then, another inducement to remain at a rock- 
station is the month’s holiday ashore which every 
keeper gets in turn. There is nothing at all resem- 
bling this at a shore-station, where work on 
uninterruptedly all the year round. So that we 
see these rock SD have certain attractions 
about them after all—attractions which have proved 
powerful enough to induce men to serve at them 
as long as twenty-five years. 

As a consequence of having served for some time 
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at a rock-station, it will be found that most light- 
keepers are men of rather a silent turn and shy 
manners, the want of society having the effect of 
making some of them appear ludicrously like over- 
grown school-boys. But if the guardians of our 
rock light-houses are debarred from much society, 
they should nevertheless be useful members of it. 
Indeed, to be thoroughly efficient as a light-keeper, 
aman should be a cook, a clerk, a sailor, a tinker, 
and a tailor. He can hardly know too many 
trades, or possess too many qualifications to 
enable him to perform his duties satisfactorily, and 
make his life comfortable. Seamen are, as a rule, 
the most self-reliant of men, and would therefore 
appear to be better fitted for appointments of this 
description than most people. Indeed, many a 

r young light-keeper has never been afloat 
before entering the service, and very often passes 
acouple of most miserable days at the relieving- 
time, the anticipation of which must materially 
affect the otherwise unabated joy of going ashore. 
Landing at the rock is often difficult and occasion- 
ally dangerous work, and requires both courage 
and activity for its performance. Every man would 
certainly not do for a rock light-keeper ; and there 
is a laughable case recorded of a keeper who had 
been appointed to a certain establishment, and was 
unable to gain admission to it by reason of his 
extreme corpulency. 

The most trying part of a light-keeper’s duty, 
though, is undoubtedly the dreary watch which he 
has to keep by the light, more especially during 
the long dark wintry nights. And with a dioptric 
light to guard, a man cannot sink into a chair and 
doze : he must keep wide awake. 

‘Bless you, sir, that light requires as much care 
as a young child,’ said an old seaman once to the 
writer. The old tar was doing duty temporarily 
at a light-house, and had been accustomed to the 
lamps on board a light-vessel—common argands, 
which, when once lighted, would probably burn 
for twelve hours without trimming. 

When it comes to a man’s turn to be transferred 
to a shore-station, a great change in his mode of 
life follows. In exchange for confinement, he has 
comfort, and instead of solitude, he has society 
thrust upon him ; for, at a land light-house, there 
are always well-built dwellings and good gardens 
for the use of the keepers, and the establishment is 
generally visited by a large number of persons in 
the course of the year. Indeed, at certain favoured 
stations in the vicinity of watering-places, the 
visitors’ tips mount up to no inconsiderable sum at 
the end of the season ; although there is this to be 
said for them, that they are or far better 
earned than any other class of tips we know of, for 
one of the light-house regulations enjoins that 
no party of visitors shall be permitted to visit 
the lantern unaccompanied by a keeper, and this 
necessitates such a number of journeys to the top of 
the tower daily, that the additional labour imposed 
thereby is well worth the occasional reward of a 
shilling or two. At the same time, although there 
is no regulation against light-keepers receivin 
—* they are strictly forbidden to deman 
them. 

With a good house, a nice garden, and an addi- 
tion to his income in the manner above mentioned, 
it is no wonder that the advantages of promotion 
are sometimes not so apparent to assistant-keepers 
as they might be. After living in such clover, it 


rock, promotion ; besides, the second term of 
rock-service is very much longer than the first, 
there being so many principals less than assist- 
ants in the service. In fact, it is not for some years 
after promotion that a principal’s turn for the 
shore arrives, and that he is brought to land for 
good. And it must be no little comfort to a man 
who has led just as unsettled a life as a soldier or 
a sailor, and been liable to be ordered to proceed, 
at a moment’s notice, from the Fern to the Scill 
Isles, or even to Heligoland or Gibraltar, to think 
that at last, provided only the duties of the estab- 
lishment he is in charge of are satisfactorily per- 
formed, he need fear no more moving about, but 
may sit comfortably of an evening, when off watch, 
before a good fire, in his snug parlour, with his 
family about him, and think of the time when he 
used to be out at ‘that’ Smalls, or Eddystone, in 
bad weather, and could feel the violent shocks the 
tower sustained, as sea after sea struck it with 
fearful fury ; when the crockery would rattle on 
the shelves ; and the spray fall like heavy rain on 
the lantern-glass ; when his comrades were asleep, 
and he alone kept silent watch. 


THE MOON OF GALL, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER II.—WHEN IS HE COMING TO BREAK- 
FAST ? 


On awaking and missing her husband, Emma 
Worseley felt a shock of alarm, which was increased 
when she observed that he had not come to bed at 
all. But the methodical way in which he had 
left his purse, watch, &c. on the mantelpiece, 
together with his having taken a towel with him, 
reassured her. He was vexed about that nasty 
horse not having won the day before, and had sat 
up poring over his stupid book till he had dropped 
asleep—the way the candles had burned down in 
the sockets shewed that—and so he had gone out 
to bathe earlier than usual that morning; that was 
all. Having settled this in her mind, she went to 
her toilet in untroubled security ; and when that 
important business was accomplished, she passed 
into the sitting-room, made the tea, and finally 
took up her station at the window, to watch for 
the absent Henry, who was so unusually long over 
his bath. As she sat there looking up the esplanade, 
and every now and then stepping out on to the 
balcony to get a more extended view, she heard a 
distant faint rat-tat, which somewhat diverted her 
thoughts. 

Three times she had written to her father; and 
her husband, swallowing his pride, had written 
once, during the first six months of their marriage ; 
and the letters having simply remained without 
reply, they had given up all attempts to conciliate 
the stern old man. But within the last few days, 
when she learned the desperate condition of their 
affairs—for Worseley, a man who could bear neither 
good nor evil in silence, and to whom secrecy or 
reticence was odious, had kept but little from her 
—and urged likewise by that suspicion of maternity 
which turns girlish frivolity into womanly earnest- 
ness, she had, unknown to her husband, tried one 
last ap 


sounds too much like a joke to call going back to a 


Tong her father relent? He had loved 
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her, spoiled her, petted her up to the time of her 
disobedience. Nearly two years had elapsed now, 
and surely his indignation had had time to cool. 
Perhaps he had relented months ago, and the 
wandering life they had been leading had pre- 
vented a letter from reaching them. At anyrate, 
surely he would deign to answer her now, though 
it were only to upbraid her; and she calculated 
that if he did, the letter would bape. come by 
this post. Rat-tat, nearer and nearer—rat-tat. 
Gamblers often declare that they have a secret pre- 
sentiment when they are going to win or lose. It 
is often difficult to avoid that superstition about 
letters. Rat-tat! with a sharpness that startled 
her, at the door. For the lodgers on the ground- 
floor, perhaps. No; she heard a step on the stairs, 
and the woman of the house came into the room 
the moment afterwards. 

‘One for you, ma’am, and a paper for Mr 
Worseley.’ 

Yes, the characters which should have been so 
and bold were = waving, but 

ill she i er father’s handwriting. 

Shall T ball the eggs, ma’am 

*No, Mrs Williams; we had better wait till Mr 
Worseley comes in. I will ring.’ 

Left alone, the young wife tore open the 
envelope. The writing inside shewed even stronger 
traces of an enfeebled hand than the direction, but 
it was legible enough: 

My pear Emma—I was very glad to get your 
letter, being on the point of making — after 
you. I fear that at the time when you left my house, 

calculated upon my affection, and said: “Oh, 
e will be very angry at first, but he will come 
round.” If you did, you were not far wrong. I am 
weary of the breach between us; everything must 
have an end in this world, even resentment, which 
must be quenched either in reconciliation or death : 
between father and only child, the former should 
anticipate the latter. have been fearfully ill, 
and between the paroxysms of an agony which I 
could not have conceived it possible that mortal 
man should endure without sinking, I thought 
upon many matters in a spirit different from that 
which animates us in the pride of health. There 
is no injury so | that it should not be forgiven, 
and if you and your husband are anxious for a 
reconciliation, you will not find me backward. 
Your letter tells me that he has run through his 
small pro only wonder that it has lasted so 
long), and is seeking employment. I hail this asa 
hopeful sign, and if he is in earnest, I will aid him; 
but I cannot do this unless he will sink the fine 
gentleman, and give his time and attention to 
mercantile pursuits. I date this from Cheltenham, 
where I have been sent by the doctors; and if 
Worseley and yourself will visit me here, I shall 
be glad to see you. In case you should be 
immediately pressed for money, I enclose a cheque 
for fifty pounds, and remain your affectionate 
father, ARCHIBALD WALTERS. 


‘Emma could hardly believe her eyes, and read 
the letter over twice before the joyful fact of her 
father’s forgiveness, and of a way of escape from the 
misery which threatened her married life, became a 
reality to her. She felt a pang at the thought of 
his illness, with no child’s hand to minister to him ; 
but he seemed to be convalescent now, so all that 
was past, while the relief was immediate and 
real. She was not quite the thoughtless child that 


her husband fancied; ignorant and inexperienced 


though she was, she had an uneasy feeling that his 
ow at life had neither been wise nor right, and 


that what was foolish and wrong must lead to un- . 


happiness. For all that she had been so spoiled 
and petted, she often reflected that it was love for 
her Mad cost her husband his commission, and 
brought his affairs to their present ruinous con- 
dition ; and it was joy and pride to her that the 
means of reinstating himself should come from her 
father. With the instinct of a faithful woman, she 
did him more justice than he did her, and never 
doubted that he would give up his idle habits and 
his gambling, when such a chance as this was 
offered him. 

But why did he not come to hear the good news? 
He must have done bathing. Perhaps he had met 
some friend, who had carried him off to breakfast ; 
and yet that was unlikely, for, irregular as he was 
in his habits, he always warned her when she was 
not to expect him, and would certainly have sent 
a message if he had not been coming home to 
breakfast. Could there be anything-the matter? 

That is a terrible moment when the first suspicion 
of accident to those we love catches the breath. 
When the train comes in, and the last Lampe 
departs, and the cted face is nowhere to 
seen; when the delay of the ship’s arrival is 
extended beyond the time which head-winds can 
fairly account for; when the telegram of victory 
or defeat ap , and we know not whether 
husband, brother, son, or friend has survived the 
day. The mental suffering on such occasions is 
often so strong that it will for a short time drown 
keen physical pain, and that is the real test to 
distinguish genuine anxiety from fidget. 

Emma Worseley had not that nervous, self- 
tormenting disposition which seems to take a 
delight in anticipating evil ; the idea of an accident 
having happened to her husband did not occur to 
her till there was really good cause for alarm. He 
was never so long as an hour over his bath, and 
now, to her knowledge, he had been absent nearly 
three ; how much longer he had been gone she 
could not say. He must have intended to return 
immediately, for he had left his watch, purse, and 
even his scarf-pin behind him. Dread once admitted 
soon rose to terror, and Emma Worseley rang the 
bell violently. But the landlady took the summons 
for an intimation that the cess were to be — 
and a second and hysterical appeal was requi 


to bring her w 

é Oh, Mrs Williams !’ cried the young wife, 
‘IT am so frightened about my husband! He went 
out to bathe as usual hours ago, and has not yet 
returned. There cannot be anything wrong, can 
there? He can swim so well.’ 

‘Well, ma’am, there’s no knowing: what with 
them cramps and currents, and whirligigs and 
things, man’s a poor creature when he goes down 
into the great deep,’ 

Mes Williams had mly kept 1 fi 

Mrs Willi only i ‘or two 
years, and her milk of de bres an had not 

et been diluted into sky-blue. Besides, the Worse- 
eys had paid their rent regularly, never locked up 
tea, sugar, or wine, and made no inquiries 
cold meat. She was touched. ‘There, there; don’t 
take on,’ she said. ‘Williams, poor man, often used 
to go out mysterious and come home promiscuous, 


sound and well, and me ing him on a shutter. 
I daresay Mr Worseley “Will be ‘back presently - 


ly 
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h as never was.—No, no; don’t ye put on 
our bonnet; you look all scared like, and the 
folks will stare: you stop here quiet, and let me 

. I know where the perlice and the coas' 
is; and I’ll soon find out whether anything has 
happened without ing a fuss, which your 
husband would be vexed at. Men has no under- 
standing for our hearts and nerves, and they hates 
a fuss. There, there; you keep quiet; be back 
as quick as quick.’ 

eep quiet! How easy it seems to the inquisitor 
who is not on the rack ; or to the surgeon who is 
handling the knife ; what a simple thing for those 
who are not watching and waiting: but what an 

my ! 
» was not long kept in suspense, if you 
reckon time by minutes. There soon came the 
hesitating step of one bearing ill tidings—the 
subdued voices—the pause outside the door—and 
then the news which first maddened, and then 
stunned her. The clothes and towel found on the 
beach ; boats out in all directions searching for the 
body—that was all there was to tell. 

A surgeon who was called in took upon himself 
to look at the letter which lay open on the table, 
and learning from it that his patient’s father was 
at Cheltenham, and in a state of health which 
rendered a telegram unadvisable, he determined to 
leave the invalid in the hands of his ner, and 

to break the news himself. On the following 

y, he returned, accompanied by Mr Walters. He 
could not have done a more judicious thing, for the 
tide had not washed up the drowned man, as had 
been expected ; there was no more news, and the 
poor young wife was distracted. A week, a fort- 
night elapsed, and the body could not be recovered. 


CHAPTER IV.—‘ ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ 
‘Where am I?’ asked Henry Worseley, opening 


Why 

‘Why, in my cabin,’ replied a short, brown man 
in a sort of naval uniform. ‘Have another sup of 
brandy? That’s it. You will scon be all nght 
now ; but you had a narrow squeak, let me tell 
you: five minutes more, I calc’late, would have 
about done the trick. You only had half a kick 
left in you when we hauled you into the boat, and 
Abe Matlock got that in his stomach. It was hard 
on him, for if he had not made you out, I guess 
the congers would have been nibbling at you b 
this. But you just go to sleep; we will 
afterwards.’ 


This advice was easy enough to follow, for the 
am water still seemed to be surging through 

orseley’s ears and brain, flooding his senses with 
an inexpressible drowsiness. It was hours before 
he woke, quite a different being ; and shortly after- 
wards the owner of the cabin again entered it. 

* Well, how are you now ?” he asked. 

‘All right, replied Worseley, sitting up, and 
laying hold of a pair of tarry trousers and a flannel 
shirt that lay beside him. ‘ Are these for me?’ he 


added. 

‘Yes, replied the other. ‘You can’t go about 
like Adam, I reckon, 

‘ 


Thanks ; and more thanks for having saved my 
life ;’ and Worseley held out his hand. ‘ Are you 
the captain ?’ 

*Not I; I am only lieutenant—And what 
brought you all out here? You are not a merman, 


and you wear clothes most times, or you would 
not have clutched hold of those the first thing,’ 

‘I was swimming, and got caught by the current.’ 
‘I see. You must have swum out a plaguy long 
way, though.—Are you strong enough to come on 
deck and make acquaintance with the skipper? 
He wants to see you. 

Worseley eagerly acquiesced ; he was anxious to 
be set on shore as soon a All idea of 
attempting his own life entirely away 
from this inconsistent mortal now. e sun was 
sinking in the west when he reached the snow 
deck of the schooner, which was tearing throug 
the water at a racing pace, with every stitch of sail 
set. He looked forward, he looked aft, he looked 
to starboard, and he looked to port. Then he 
rubbed his - and looked again. But there was 
no land visible. 

‘ How do on find yourself, Mr —— Neptune, 
is it?’ cried a stentorian voice; and Worseley, 
recovering his senses and manners, found himse 
in the presence of a stout man with a tightly 
stretched skin, and crab-like eyes, which seemed 
starting from his head. 

‘I wage placing he said; ‘I am still rather 
co: I presume I have the honour of speak- 
ing to the captain ?’ 

* You have, sir, 

‘Then allow me to thank you very heartily for 
icking me up. Will you double your kin 

> setting me ashore again at once ?’ 

‘What! Haw, haw! Where would you like 
to be landed now? At Panama, perhaps; or would 
you prefer Calcutta ?’ 

‘Thank you; England will do, and the nearest 
em of it will be best. But, joking a my 

iends will be anxious; they must think me 
fi b fi good 
‘Sorry for it; but you are in for a ong 
cruise, unless you like to go home the way you 
came. 


‘No; thank you; I have had enough of that. 
But seriously’—— 

‘But seriously, interrupted the captain, ‘ have 
you any idea where you are ?” 

‘Ah, I see!’ cried Worseley, as a sudden light 
broke in upon him: ‘I am on board the Southern 
privateer I saw cruising on and off this morning.’ 

‘ How do you know that?’ exclaimed the skipper 
suspiciously. 

“A sailor made your guns out, and gave a guess; 

that is all.’ 
. *Then he guessed right. Come, it is no great 
hardship for a smart young chap like you to serve 
for a few weeks in the glorious cause of freedom. 
Sup you volunteer ? 

‘With all my heart, if you can find anything I 
can do. I am not much of a sailor, I fear, but I 
can take my watch.’ 

‘Then you ’re a sympathiser 

‘I don’t know anything about the merits of your 
quarrel, said Worseley aye ‘but I am ready 
a to fight for men who have saved my 


‘Well said, my boy!’ cried the captain; ‘ 
shall.—Can you eat a bit of dinner, do you think ?’ 

‘Rather! But shall I have no means of sending 
a message? I have left a wife and’—— 

‘Say no more about it. I am very sorry; but it 
is impossible—that’s a fact. It may be six weeks 


or you would not have been so near drowning ; 


or a couple of months before we touch any port 
again. 
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When he was left alone with his own thoughts 
that night, Henry Worseley found that the looking 
on Death face to face so closely had caused a 
wonderful revolution in his thoughts and feelings ; 
life had never seemed so solemn a thing as now, 
and he positively shuddered at the crime he had 
so nearly succeeded in committing. His bein 
plucked from the consequences of his own m 
act appeared to him supernatural; other men, 
worthier than he, were left to reap the fruits of 
their folly; why was a miracle interposed in his 
particular case? The thought thrilled him with 
awe. Was all this the mere effect of reaction, or 
was his moral nature aroused in earnest? His 
future life could alone answer. 

Under other circumstances, Henry Worseley 
would have rather enjoyed the novelty and excite- 
ment of his present position, but anxiety on his 
wife’s account prevented his taking a lively interest 
in anything. He did his best to enter into the 
schemes and hopes of his associates, and succeeded 
well enough to become on 
in secret he was tu worrying to get bac 
to England. If bas saved him 
had been a steamer, like the more noted Con- 
federate cruisers, there would have been a chance 
of his sending word of his existence when she 
stopped somewhere to coal. But this present 
schooner had been fitted up expressly to obviate 
- that necessity. Her captain had a particular prize 
in prospect, and intended to remain at sea, happen 
what might, till he fell in with her. What that 
prize was, and the reason why the schooner hap- 

ned to be hovering off Brighton on the morn- 
ing of Worseley’s folly, cannot be told, for the 
revelation might injure men who are now living. 
It is sufficient to say that three long anxious 
weeks elapsed before they fell in with the ex- 
pected vessel, only to learn that the civil war in 
America was over, and their chance gone. The 
aooeg used very bad language, and Worse- 
ey tried to look sympathetic; but at heart he 
was glad enough, for now at last he would be 
able to land, and relieve Emma from the grief in 
which she must be plunged. But that grief would 
not be greater now than on the morning when 
he lett her; neither her nature nor (so far as he 
knew) circumstances had altered since then ; wh 
did he take such pains to cause that distress whieh 
he was now so anxious to alleviate? It was very 
odd of him certainly, but men are like that; funny 
fellows the most consistent of us. Fortunately, 
the captain determined to run for an English port, 
for the ag of selling off, &c. at once; and 
in a week’s time from turning homewards, Hen 
Worseley was landed on the British coast, with 
a couple of sovereigns, lent him by the American 
lieutenant, in his borrowed pocket. On the follow- 
ing day, he reached Shingleton. 

is heart beat like a clock when you take off the 
—— as he came within sight of his old 
odgings ; nor did it throb any slower when he saw 
that a fly laden with luggage stood opposite the 
door ; nor when an elderly man, bent and altered, 
but recognised at once, came out, supporting a lad 
in new widow's weeds. Well, well, the thing which 
Henry Worseley has the greatest horror of, and 
contempt for, is a scene; so the entire meeting shall 
be left to the reader's imagination, with the sole 
suggestion, that the sight of a pretty, interest- 
ing, young widow fainting into the arms of a 
common tarry sailor, was quite enough to make 


the promenaders of Shingleton stand, and gather, 
and gape. 

How time does fly! Upwards of three years— 
or four, is it }—have elapsed, and Emma Worseley 
has long ago recovered from the misery of those 
four weeks ; and if she is staider and quieter than 
she used to be, I think it is more because she is a 
mother than because she has been for one month 
a widow. 

Her husband is still a remarkably good customer 
to his tailor and bootmaker, and I do not think 
he would stand cold mutton for dinner. But he 
sticks to the business his father-in-law has put 
him into; shews considerable sharpness in the 
conduct of it; never bets ; lives within his income 
(which is certainly not a bad one); and believes 
that his children (he has two) are the handsomest, 
finest limbed, and cleverest in England. 

Altogether, the’ Worseleys’ Moon of Gall has 

roved the prelude to more —— than could 
anticipated from their Moon of Honey. 


BEAUTY’S DEVOTEE. 


*T1s not the silver in my hair 

(Bad Change though ’t be) that bids despair, 
Nor yet the Crow’s-feet round my eyes ; 

That evil bird can utter lies 

Who croaks so harsh : ‘ His spring-time’s o’er, 
And Youth and He shall meet no more :’ 

A more fell warning, Beauty's glance 

Turns on me but to look askance. 


Ah, Idol, ’neath whose moving shrine 

My very self I laid supine, 

And on its path have, reckless, strewed 

All that the Worldling counts as good. 

Nay, more; far more ; Love, Honour, Truth, 
All smirched for thee, in wasted youth, 

The depth of my devotion speak 

To thy cold eye and brazen cheek. 


No guerdon for his painful chain 

The Slave dare ask ; but not to deign, 

O mistress of so many years, 

One smile, to calm an old man’s fears ! 
What Satire, that Thoun—7Z'hou—shouldst be 
Memento mori unto me ! 
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